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BASED ON "COLD DATA," SOME CONCLUSIONS ABOUT THE 
PROBLEMS OF TEACHING READING TO SOCIALLY DISADVANTAGED 
CHILDREN ARE LISTED AND BRIEFLY DISCUSSED. AMONG THEM ARE THE 
FOLLOWING-- (i) most OF Tl'ESE CHILDREN ARE RETARDED READERS, 
BUT THEY LEARN TO READ * J SPITE OF, AND PRIOR TO THE SOLUTION 
OF, THEIR PSYCHOSOCIAL PROBLEMS, (2) WORD ATTACK SKILLS 
INCLUDING PHONICS SHOULD BE PART OF THE INSTRUCTION IN 
REMEDIAL READING PROGRAMS FOR THESE CHILDREN, (3) BECAUSE 
THEY TEND TO BE VISUAL RATHER THAN AUDITORY READERS, THEY 
SHOULD BE GIVEN LINGUISTIC-PHONIC INSTRUCTION AS EARLY AS 
BEG INNING READING PROGRAMS, (4) BECAUSE THESE CHILDREN HAVE 
DIFFERENT LEARNING STYLES, THE CONTENT, LEVEL, AND RATE OF 
THEI° .^EARNING SHOULD BE ADJUSTED TO MEET THEIR INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS, and (5) TEACHERS DO NOT KNOW ABOUT NEW AND APPROPRIATE 
materials AND METHODS FOR TEACHING THESE CHILDREN. THIS PAPER 
WAS PRESENTED AT THE NEW YORK ST. TE ENGLISH TEACHERS COUNCIL 
(KIAMESHA LAKE, NEW YORK, APRIL 22, 1966). (JL) 
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Th'S DOCUMENT HAS BEEN REPRODUCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM THE 
PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGINATING IT. POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS 
STATED DO NOT NECESSARILY REPRESENT OFFICIAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
POSITION OR POLICY. 
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Dr. S. Alan Cohen 

\ 

Director, Beading Center 
Ferkauf Graduate School of 
Humanities and Social Soienees 
Yeshlva University 

Here are two hunches and twelve conclusions about teaching 
socially disadvantaged children to read and write. Cold data 
back the conclusions. The hunches are on thinner ioe. 

Hunch Ones Most characteristics listed in the literature 
on socially disadvantaged youth echo textbooks on the adolescent, 
Certialn language patterns are peculiar to slum ohildren. But 
many psyoho-soolal characteristics associated with socially die* 

advantaged youth art), in fact, characteristics of adolescents in 

« 1 

\ 

general, disadvantaged or not. 

/ 

Hunch Twot Suburban kids ait still, read **Look JaneS LookS" 
get In line in a hurry, and do their homework no matter how mean* 
Ingless the task. Slum kids are not as acquiescent i unless it is 
really meaningful, they are less likely to play according to school 

^ I 

rules. i 

Now, to safer grounds— •conclusions based on datat ^ , 
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Conclusion Ones Compensatory programs for aoolally dlaad«* 
vantaged children have not proved auooeaaful* The reaaona appear 
j to be that they have not specified goals $ they have not delimited 
I goals (t^hey usually bite off more than they can chew) < they have 

I 

not oon^trolled rel e v a nt variables i they have not measured outcomes 
' acourateil;:? . 

Conclusion Twoi Most Puerto Rloan# Negro, Mexican American 
rnd Appalachian White children are retarded In reading. Mot many , 
but most . Many educational administrators that I have talked with 
are not Just kidding visitors to their sohoolsi this Is understand** 



abfce If not defensible. More seriously, they are kidding them* » 
selves by not recognizing and accepting the mcignltude of the problem. 
When they kid themselves, there Is little ohance of affecting sig- 
nificant change In reading Instruction for these unfortunate child- 
ren, For example, one superintendent of a city slum eoho^^ ^ystem 
conceded that four or flv« children at the end of grad^^ne^ In a ' 
particular school might be below grade level In readlna/ln June* 

When we administered the entire Ourrell Analysis of^eadlng Diffi- 
culty battery IndlvUlually to all first graders In this school, only 
two or three children per classroom were reading on grade level. 

Every other child was already retarded In readflng* 



Conclusion Three: Most children learn ^o reaui, write andudo 

arithmetic In spite of psyoho-soblal problems. Psycho- or soolo- 

j therapy Ml idMs ±o j>reoade reading Instvuotlon, / 
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Conclusion Fouri Culturally deprived children learn to read 

emotional problems are solved. Kany learn to read while 
they continue to live in slums with prostitutes for mothers and nar- 
cotics addicts for fathers. If we wait until we win the War on 
poverty before we teach disadvantaged children to read, we might as 
well close down slum schools for the rest of this century* On the 
other hand, if we could teach reading thoroughly to 90% of the Negro 
children in Bedford Stuyvesant we would do more for social change 
in the War on Poverty than any brainstorm of Sargent Shriver, 

A comment on Conclusions Three and Pouri The best elementary 
school I have seen this yeso* is in the heart of Ha ^len serving 
severely socially disadvantaged children. 2lore children are read- 
ing on or above grade level and are enjoying an exoiting fulles 
ourrlculum than in most suburban schools I have seen. Two blocks 
away a principal whose school serves the same typo of population 
keeps telling mo how impossible .it is ta teach anything to these 
disturbed children from such deprived backgrounds. 
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Conclusion Plvet Phonics In any form by any name will not^ 
win the War on Poverty. Nor will It solve th. reading problems of 
I culturally dpprlved children. However, we do know that, retarded 
I readers, socially disadvantaged or not. lack word attack skills 
including phonics skills. We do know that training In these word 
attack skills is one i^ieoesaary domponent In a remedial prol^reii. 
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I Specirically we know that most socially disadvantaged retarded 

readers in seventh grade do not know the alphabet. We know further# 
that most do not disorinlnate sounds in words accurately. Most 



retarded reading Negro and 
do not discriminate letters 
! discrimination of sounds in 



vw w«<4.xujL tsii All i/«w eeuTA/ gmaes 



accurately. We know that auditory 
words and visual discrimination of 



: letters are two prerequisites to successful reading for all child* 



ren regardless of ethnicity or sooio*eoonomio level. 

Conclusion Slxi Most sooially disadvantaged retarded readers 
tend to be visual rather than auditory of phonic readers. This 
is probably true of middle class retarded readers as well. Their 
visual memory scores are low. but they are significantly higher 
than their auditory discrimination of sounds in words scoreifi We 
also know from abundant expetience that once hooked on/^slght 

approach to reading, these children are extremely difficult to 

/ 

move to a phonic and struotural approach to word attack. This 
I suggest, that - Ungulstlo-phonlo skill should be built Into the 



I beginning reading program early In formal and Informal reading ln= 
otruotlon~as early, perhaps as kindergarten. This explains par- 
tially why blending sounds Is so difficult jo teaoh to retarded 
readers and leads this author to suggest that sound. In words or 
digraphs be taught without blending. 

Conoluslcn Severn The perceptual development of culturally 
deprived children at the beginning reading grade. (K through three) 
Is severely Impaired. Slno. these children have so Il.tle going 
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for them in other areas, these perceptual dysfunctions preclude the 
possibility of most of them learning to read well. One major oom« 

WA %«* vw»A «r WA ^V*JL Wf«« ^«W^4k«»MS OiAW4J»VI. MKJ ^OX'Vt9|/ I/I4CI A, 

training* 

Conclusion Eight: Compensatory programs for oulturally de- 

prived children are usually more of the same. Most EBBA Title I 

projects attack quantity rather than quality. More services, 

A 

longer hours dii, voted to reading instruction, more basal reaers, 
more time with the teacher will not so*f ve the problem of reading 
retardation in socially disadvantaged children. New programs u- 
tilizing new methods and materials geared to changing quality rather 
than quantity are needed. 

Conclusion Nine: One particular approach to teaching reading 

to culturally deprived children is not the answer to their reading 
retardation. Culturally deprived chlldren^are human beings. They 
are members of a species made up of Individuals with different 
learning styles. That means they must be taught as indivMuals. 

Conclusion Ten: Thorough, continuous, quality instruction will 

teacl. culturally deprived children to read, A high intensity learn- 
ing program in which content, level and rate are adjusted to indi- 
vidual needs has worked every time this author has tried it with 
socially disadvantaged children and youth, , 

V. ' 

Conclusion Eleven: Most teachers do not know what materials 

and methods are available for teaching socially disadvantaged child- 
ren. In addition they do not read journals and are unaware of 
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research and programs conducted In many sections of the country. 
Like lawyers and aedloax doctors » teachers blame (with good reason) 

^ their poor professional training for their deficiencies. But un» 

♦ 

like most lawyers and doctors r teachers often do not make up these 
deficiencies once they enter the field. 



Conolc Ion Twelve t The culturally deprived child depends more 
upon the school for language development and general verbal In- 
telligence than does the middle class child. In fact* the latter 
learns most of his verbal behavior* Including reading* Informally 
through his home environment. Thus the school has hever keally^ 
had to teach reading and language development. A sort of quick 
and dirty glossing over has been enough to get middle olass child- 
ren *»on grade level." Now the culturally deprived child has been 
discovered and we educators are on the spot. 



1 hope we can deliver. Hlght now X have my doubts* If we do 
not deliver* we will be replaced, and by "we" I mean the public 
schools. Perhaps that gradual replacement has already started 

under the aegis of the War on Poverty* Look closely and you will 
see what I mean* 



